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THEY alone keep the faith who keep up 
faithfulness. 


THEY who make the Lord their habitation 
have ceased to make their habitations their 
lord. 


DEFINITE work to the natural man is that 
which is definite to his comprehension; to the 
spiritual man it is that which is definite to his 
faith. 


COMMENTING on the great lack of ministers, 
the Boston Transcript gives prominence to the 
fact that young men of all denominations hes- 
itate to assume the duties of “the hired man 
of the congregation.’”’ 


WE are not threatened by foes from with- 
out. The foes from whom we should pray to 
be delivered are our own passions, appetites 
and follies; and against these there is always 
need that we should war.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


“WE lay a foundation for after ages to un- 
derstand their liberty as men and as Chris- 
tians, that they may not be brought into bond- 
age but by their own consent: for we put the 
power in the people.’’ 

In the foregoing charge, contained in the 
message of the Quaker proprietaries of West 
New Jersey to the settlers by the Delaware's 
side, will be found indicated the political safe- 
guard of this great city of Philadelphia and 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania which William 
Penn founded. Gross departure in the errant 
way of purblind political partisanship has 
brought upon this people many and grievous 
woes from which it has not been easy to re 
cover. It were well could Count Witte, speak- 
ing for the Russian Emperor, hand to the long 
subjected and discontented Muscovites a be- 
nevolent message such as the foregoing. 

J. W. L. 


SEVENTH-DAY, ELEVENTH MONTH 18, 1905. 


Frank Avowal of a Cause, 

We have for a few weeks been interested in 
observing how generally our young members, 
when they were interested in a righteous 
principle to be contended for, recognized the 
need of a testimony for it in some distinctive 
appearance of attire. In this case it wasa City 
Party sign which they wore,—thus endorsing 
the principle of distinctive dress for distin- 
guishing principles in righteousness and truth, 
“and to make all men see what is the fellow- 
ship” for which they stand. Having now 
broken over into a visible form of testimony 
bearing for truth, they would consistently ex- 
tend its scope by making use of the recog- 
nized appearance of our religious Society for 
the other principles for which William Penn 
stood. If testimony by a button carries in- 
fluence, so it does by other significant parts of 
attire. It silently casts its vote at the bar of 
public opinion, as to whether our mind is for 
peace on earth, or for war; for a gospel min- 
istry free or bound out to paying employers; 
preaching inspired, or ad libitum sermons; for 
worship direct, or through an intermediary; 
for operations of the Spirit of Truth witnessed 
immediately, or construed only through man- 
uscripts and church functions. Asa political 
interest is pretty sure to show its colors, so 
will a seriously-felt moral and religious cause 
which has a distinctive instruction make itself 
noticeable through standard-bearers to whom 
is given “a banner to display because of the 
truth.”” We want nothing assumed for uni- 
formity’s sake, but only that which is given 
for a higher cause. 


A THANKSGIVING-DAY NOT IN THE PROC- 
LAMATION.—Following the unmistakable signs 
of a quickening of the popular pulse in right- 
eousness which have appeared in certain po- 
litical movements, words of rejoicing have 
been brought to us, from which we reprint the 
following poems. We were pleased to see, also, 
“William Penn’s Prayer,’’ which appeared 
in our columns, quoted in the Ledger of the 
8th inst., at the end of what a correspondent 
called an “inspired editorial.’’ 

God give us men ! a time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready 
hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 


Men who possess opinions and a will ; 
Men who have honor, men who wil] not lie; 
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Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
Condemn his treacherous flatteries without wink- 


ing ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
—Lowell. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord ; 
He is tramping out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath were stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of his terri- 
ble swift sword ; 
His truth is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat ; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before his 
judgment seat ; 

O, be swift, my soul, to answer Him,—be jubilant, 
my feet ! 

Our God is marching on. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


Humility. 

Humility is perpetual quietness of heart. 
It is to have no trouble. It is never to be 
fretted, or vexed, or irritated, or sore, or dis- 
appointed. It is to expect nothing, to won- 
der at nothing that is done to me, to feel 
nothing done against me. It is to be at rest 
when nobody praises me, and when I am 
blamed and despised. It is to have a blessed 
home in myself where I can go in and shut the 
door, and kneel to my Father in secret, and 
am at peace, asin a deep sea of calmness when 
all around and above is trouble.—Author un- 
known. 


Dear Reader :—God, who fills all immen- 
sity, is waiting and willing to fill every heart 
open to receive Him. He knocks at the door 
of the heart by his Spirit. Those who are 
willing and obedient to the Lord’s power re- 
vealed to them will experience the contriting 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ to cleanse the 
floor of the heart, even as He did the temple 
of old, purging it from all that defileth, and 
as obedience keeps pace with knowledge there 
will be growth in the Divine Life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. They who thus heed the secret 
voice of God in the soul from day to day, in 
the restraints and constraints thereof, become 
clothed with Christ’s garment of righteous- 
ness, his power enabling them to do God’s 
will on earth as angels do in heaven. Heaven 
to such is begun here, to be made perfect 
hereafter. 

There is a faith beyond all creeds and pro- 
fessions, in the possession of that life which 
can never die. 

Happy soul whose God is the Lord. 

CHARLES W.. THOMSON. 

RorTHesayY, Scotland, Ninth Month, 23rd, 1905. 

Dear Reader, is that faith thine which is of 
God and not of man? 
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Narrative. 


In the course of a visit by William Jackson 
of New Garden Monthly Meeting, U. S. A., 
he rode to Peter Price’s, near Neath, South 
Wales. Hesays: ‘‘Having been much unwell 
the evening and night before this was a hard 
day’s work, thirty-two miles. Here I had to 
tarry for some days.”’ 

Of this friend, Peter Price, with whom 
William Jackson was comfortably resting for 
a few days, the-following interesting circum- 
stance is given in a-letter from a Friend who 
travelled in England on a religious visit some 
years since. ‘‘We came from thence into 
Glamorganshire, to the house of our dear 
friend, Hannah Price, she is a minister and in 
her eighty-sixth year. Her son Joseph is an 
elder. They are altogether a lovely family, 
and reminded me of the household of Narcissus 
and of grandmother Lois. The family relate 
a very remarkable circumstance which took 
place with Peter Price, their father, Hannah 
Price’s husband. He was the son of a very 
rigid Roman Catholic widow, and at the age 
of fifteen he and a sister were both taken ill 
of afever. The sister died and was buried. 
He too, as the family thought, was dead, but 
the doctor said there were symptoms about 
him which seemed to indicate some glimmer- 
ings of life; and although the family several 
times prepared to lay him out, yet the doctor 
would still say he would rather they would de- 
fer his interment, and in that way they kept 
him for thirty days! On the night before bis 
revival, his mother felt impressed with the 
wish to leave a small loaf of baker’s bread 
near him, and in the morning when she came 
into his chamber he was up, and the small loaf 
was gone! He afterwards manifested very little 
uneasiness, except hunger and when he al- 
luded to his sister, they told him that she had 
been taken to her uncle’s, for the doctor had 
desired them not to tell him of her death. 
**Ah! said he, ‘she is not there, for I saw 
her in heaven!” He could not be persuaded 
to tell them what he had seen while he lay in 
that state, only that he had seen heaven and 
hell. He said it was too awful for him to des- 
cribe. When arrived at manhood, be went 
over to America, but when the war commenced, 
he felt that he must not fight, and so returned 
to England. Soon after he became acquainted 
with Friends, joined the Society, and was al- 
ways a very serious and exemplary character. 
He told his family that he intended to leave in 
writing what he had seen while he lay in that 
state of seeming death; but he was taken so 
suddenly ill, that it was not in his power to 
write. When he was expiring the room was 
so filled with melody that the family thought 
their servants were singing, and sent to see, 
but their was no such thing and the sweet 
melody continued, to the utter astonishment 
of all in the chamber; so that such a Saint 
might well leave a family of faith behind him.’’ 


A. F. 
MALVERN, Twelfth Month, Tenth, 1905. 


O Gop, who art the truth, make me one 
with Thee in everlasting love! I am often 
weary of reading, and weary of hearing; in 
Thee alone is the sum of my desire! Let all 
teachers be silent; let the whole creation be 
dumb before Thee, and do Thou only speak 
unto my soul.—Thomas d Kempis, 


Across the Continent. 
[FROM LETTERS OF BENJAMIN F. WHITSON.] 
PaLo ALTO. Cal., Tenth Month 17th, 1905. 


The hour of travel west from Omaha was 
the most unpleasant of our journey. We 
traveled at fearful speed on a single-track 
road with many curves. The dust was abund- 
ant in quantity and choking in quality. We 
found nothing equal to it in the desert. 

The sun was setting across the plains as we 
left Lincoln, Nebraska. The little tables 
were adjusted between the seats of the Tour- 
ist Sleeper, and the passengers who had not 
gulped a hasty meal during the twenty-minute 
“stop for luncheon” at Lincoln now partook 
leisurely from their own supplies, drinking hot 
coffee or cocoa made in the cooking-room at 
the end of each car. 

It was interesting to observe huw soon ac- 
quaintance segregated the travelers into 
groups of congenial friends, who exchanged 
visits at frequent intervals, and, in one in- 
stance at least, entertained a stranger to a 
meal. After supper had been cleared away, 
our car being the rear one on the train, the 
back platform with enclosed railing was the 
natural place of resort for fresh air and a de- 
lightful view. The full moon cast the mellow 
light on treeless plains that stretched away to 
where the earth and sky were one. The air 
was crisp and bracing; and, as the track lay 
in section after section of forty miles without 
a curve, the swift-receding rails and level 
earth seemed rolling under us, as though by 
some power mysterious our train were lifted 
into space and the great earth, rolling ever 
toward the rising sun, were turning under us 
while we seemed to stand still. 

But even the fascination of beauty becomes, 
in time, monotonous, and so the lively party 
on the platform soon dwindled to two cr three 
restless mortals waiting for the next stop or 
watering-place, where they might disembark 
and have a foot-race or take some very, very, 
little chance of “getting left.”’ Long, heavy 
trains of Pullman cars do not start in a hurry 
and run away quickly, as accommodation 
train seem to do sometimes. 

“Evening calls’? have been made and re- 
ceived, the porter has made vp the beds and 
hung the curtains, the children are asleep al- 
ready, and no one passes through the car but 
the train .men. The rythmic whirr of the 
wheels where the track is very firm and the 
clip-up, clip-up, clip-up, where the road-bed 
is not so good, soon lulls the traveler to sleep, 
to be awakened perhaps by the stillness when 
for any reason the train stops. But this will 
not happen often, and when morning comes 
and you count up the mileage covered in the 
night you feel like going forward to the engi- 
neer and saying to him and the fireman, 
“Good work; forty miles an hour steady is 
fast enough.” But itis a different man who 
holds the lever now. Engines do not run at 
that speed with safety for many hours ata 
time, much less a creature of nerves and vital 
forces called The Engineer. 

Have you ever seen a sunrise on “the 
plains?’’ If so, you will not ask a descrip- 
tion in words. You will recall the glow, the 
gleam, the “sun-burst;’’ nor cloud, nor hill, 
nor tree; a “long slant splendor” sweeping 
everywhere, We hastened to the platform, 


for a new wonder met our eager gaze—the 


mirage. What beauteous lake was that be- 
hind us?—what mountains those beyond it? 
See the billows breaking on the shore! —see 
the rising surges chasing one another! —see 
the strange confusion, as mountains melt away 
and wild waves roll beyond the horizon’s rim. 
“The mountains skip like rams and the little 
hills like lambs.’’ “What ailed thee, oh thou 
mysterious Jordan, thou wast driven back?’”’ 
“Look! look to westward! see the moun- 
tains!’’ said some one. I turned—and lo! 
like great storm clouds lighted by the light- 
ning’s glare stood the sullen mountains, 
vague in the morning mist. Here and there 
a towering summit flashed back the morning 
sun with many a tint of roseate glow, but 
gloomy and dark lay the foothills that soon 
must circle about us and imprison us with 
walls and frowning cliffs of more and more 
formidable character. 

We were approaching the city of Denver, a 
city not in the mountains, but where first the 
great prairie begins to lift its flat hand to 
greet the bending hills. At Denver we 
reached the terminus of the C., B. & Q., or 
Burlington route, and our car is now drawn 
over the Denver & Rio Grande through some 
of the grandest scenery in the United States. 
Having been informed by the tourist agent 
aboard the train that we should stop one 
hour in Denver, we hastened with the children 
to the street cars that run through the busi- 
ness section into the residence district, and 
succeeded in gaining some just conception of 
the town by fifty-five minutes’ circuitous ride. 
We would not, however, encourage travelers, 
especially those accompanied by children, to 
arrange so narrow a margin of time for con- 
nections. It is apt to cause some degree of 
nervous strain as the time limit approaches. 
However, in this instance we waited another 
hour before following the two “sections ’”’ 
that had preceded our train. It was several 
hours before the view from the car windows 
impressed us with a sense of being amongst 
mountains. Yet Denver has an altitude of 
5000 feet. 

Pike’s Peak was the first point of interest 
to become distinctly recognized. The best 
view of this famed peak may be had from Col- 
orado Springs, where we arrived about mid- 
day by the sun—Eastern time being an hour 
and thirty minutes faster. Later in the day 
other peaks were visible, and impressed us 
more than this one. 

The course of the railroad through the 
mountains is very circuitous, it being neces- 
sary usually to follow the bed of a stream. 
Consequently, when evening came we were but 
little further from Denver than at noon. We 
had, however, become deeply impressed by the 
conditions that make appropriate the term 
Rocky Mountains. It was surprising to notice 
in the vicinity of Colorado Springs and Pue- 
blo that the rock strata is horizontal, not 
tilted, as in the Appalachian system. For this 
reason the cliffs are very precipitous, and 
pinnacles of rock standing on meagre founda- 
tion are to Fe seen on all sides. In many in- 


stances the entire summit of a mountain will 
present the appearance of a walled castle or for- 
tress of masonry. As we zlimb to a greater alti- 
tude, however, the evidences of igneous and vo!- 
canic action become very conspicuous. The 
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Royal Gorge is particularly so. Before enter- 
ing this deep and narrow cafion, with its per- 
pendicular walls rising 2500 feet on either 
hand, the passengers are gratified by being 
told that an open Observation Car has been 
attached to the train for their convenience. 
To this we hasten in order to secure seats or 
standing room, and fina the car so large as to 
accommodate two hundred or more persons. 
Here one may gaze in open-mouthed wonder 
and see many others doing likewise. The im- 
pression made upon me by the scenery of the 
Royal Gorge was identical with my first im- 
pression of Niagara Falls as seen from Pros- 
pect Point—an overwhelming sense of the 
sublime—a feeling that makes one speechless, 
as in the presence of his peers. And peers 
they were, those towering rocks that seemed 
to pierce the sky, and that wild mountain 
stream— the Arkansas River—dashing and 
foaming and roaring amongst the rocks that 
for ages have fought in vain to check its on- 
ward course. At one place an immense mass 
of rock hangs over our heads in threatening 
attitude. At another place the railroad is 
supported on the side of a cliff by bridgework 
hung from iron braces supported on upposite 
sides of the cajion. 

After passing the deepest part of the gorge 
the railroad still follows the course of the 
Arkansas River as it comes tumbling down 
from higher altitudes. Round many a sharp 
curve and through many mountain defiles the 
two ponderous engines, puffing and toiling, 
drag the heavy train. Snow-capped peaks, 
grand in their bald and barren majesty, rise 
before and behind. Needle Mountain, in par- 
ticular, pleased us greatly. 

But the shades of night were folding the 
valleys in gloom, and the last gleam of sunset 
light had faded from the mountain peak. 
Weary with seeing, many had “turnedin” for 
the night. A few of us, however, decided to 
await the passage over the summit at Tennes- 
see Pass—altitude 10,240 feet. Night hath 
her charms as well as day, and when the great 
dise of the moon shone over the rocky heights, 
shedding golden light down many a rugged 
cafion, we leaned against the windows drawing 
the shade behind us and viewed the scene with 
rapturous delight. At The Pass a snow had 
fallen, and while the trainmen inspected the 
car-wheels and attended to the engines, we 
frolicked on the station platform, feeling the 
exhilaration of the altitude, but experiencing 
no discomfort therefrom. 

Leaving Tennessee Pass the railroad passes 
through a tunnel and emerges on the western 
slope. 

(To be continued. ) 

ONE of the impressive things about ‘the 
greatest engines is the silence with which 
they do their work. The stars rushing through 
space with a force which we cannot even imag- 
ine, do soin silence. The great spiritual minis- 
try of the Christian Church is carried forward 
with very little noise. Noise is not the same 
as work; frenzy is not power. 

The busy man with his work has very little 
time to shout about it. We shall do well to 
come back more and more to the method of 
Jesus. He said repeatedly, “See that ye tell 
no man.’’ His work was quiet because it was 
transforming the world.—Friendly Greetings. 


THE FRIEND. 
Alaskan Eskimos Wronged. 


Readers of the colonization period of Amer- 
ican history may remember that when the Por- 
tuguese navigator, Gaspar Cortereal, follow- 
ing in the track of Cabot, coasted along the 
shores of Labrador, fifty or more of the too- 
trustful natives were inveigled on board his 
two caravels and carried back to Portugal to 
be sold as slaves. 

This occurred in 1501. A few years later 
the Spaniard, Vasquez de Ayllon, coasting in 
the neighborhood of St. Helena sound, not far 
from where the city of Charleston afterward 
arose, by simulated friendship overcame the 
shyness of the natives who crowded upon the 
vessels to barter for trinkets; then, at a sig- 
nal given, the sails were spread, and the ships 
with their freight of new-made slaves steered 
over the main to San Domingo. Perfidious 
Portuguese and Spaniards we call these trap- 
pers of the human kind. 

In this year 1905, by a late report of the 
Protestant Episcopal Mission Society, traders 
for pelts along the Seward peninsula of Alaska, 
having plied the Eskimos with plenty of whis- 
key, carried off a number of their daughters to 
a slavery worse than that of four centuries ago. 
For several seasons, it is reported, the like 
criminal procedure has happened. The Gov- 
ernment officers un the revenue cutter of the 
station, it is alleged, are aware of the wicked- 
ness but have offered no assistance. A report 
has been made to Washington, which it is to 
be hoped may eventuate in the protection of 
the weak. 

lt is an unhappy and incongruous govern- 
mental condition, that high license, so-called, 
should prevail in the ‘Territory of Alaska. 
School children are taught the evil effects of 
the use of intoxicants, and yet the liberty to 
sell is accorded by Government to a certain 
number of selected individuals. 

Now. in Denmark’s dependency of Green- 
land this matter is arranged differently for the 
protection of the Eskimos. The law abso- 
lutely forbids the sale of alcohol in any form 
to the Eskimos, and it is well carried out. 
One who has recently visited that country 
says, “Were Greenland thrown open to the 
foreigner, or even to the Danish public, there 
is only one result that I can foresee—the ex- 
tinction of the Eskimos. The Greenland Es- 
kimos, —simple, honest hunters as they are,— 
have not the crudest notions of thrift or econ- 
omy. They would sell all their worldly pos- 
sessions for spirits or gaudy baubles. That 
the Danish have resisted the temptation to 
make capital out of their weakness, above all 
in these days of vulgar materialism, reflects 
great credit on that energetic little nation.” 

This comparative exhibit may be worth 
considering when the deferred legislation upon 
the statehood question for Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma comes before the next Congress. 

J. W. L. 


It has been said of some Christians that 
they have been washed clean of their sins, but 
never ironed. The sputs are gone, but the 
wrinkles remain. They are not considerate of 
other people’s feelings. They have not learned 
to make their religion attractive. Wrinkles 
may mar the beauty of holiness as much as 
spots.—C. E. World. 
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Walking in the Spirit. 


It is sometimes, if not always, important to 
observe that we need to find ourselves in sym- 
pathetic correspondence with the speaker’s or 
the writer’s own stand-point, before we can 
gather the full and accurate import of his 
utterance. The message is otherwise liable 
to be blurred through the confounding of the 
elements of condescension and of aspiration 
which must co-exist in all didactic effort. 

When the veteran apostle wrote, “If we 
live in the spirit, let us also walk in the 
spirit,’’ he did not really countenance any 
assumption that we can live in the spirit with- 
out the walking therein; but he was simply 
combatting the surely slovenly assumption 
that we might be so living without the so 
walking. He was pleading for that mature 
faith which is to ourselves before God, and 
which secures the truly enlightened soul, not 
only from being bound by human dictation, 
but even from leaning to its own understand- 
ing in its own pioneer service or controlling 
decisions. He doubtless realized that it was 
only so that his own understanding could be 
duly enlightened for the aforesaid didactic 
effort in communicating ‘‘the sincere milk of 
the word’’ to his children in the faith. 

The acrostic sonnet entitled ‘‘ Converted 
Conversation” appearing in last week’s 
FRIEND was recalled by the writer with some 
difficulty and inaccuracy in some correspond- 
ence of the past summer, and I subjoin a copy 
as it was printed 27 years ago for private dis- 
tribution, with the simple farther remark that 
my faulty memory was not responsible for the 
faulty aspiration inculcated in the last line as 
last printed. R. R. 


CONVERTED CONVERSATION. 
By faith, not by sight.—2 Cor. v. 7. In heaven.—Phil. 
iii. 20. 
First, with the kingdom manifest within 
In which God’s grace destroys the work of sin, 

Righteousness perfect seek. (Matt. vi. 33.) 
So cleansed within, to Christ’s provision rich 
Tie fast thy thought, heeding the wisdom which 

Day unto day shall speak, (Psa. xix. 2.) 
Assured God’s grace through thee shall outward 

shine 
Yet clearer so, than dug from verbal mire. 

School then the halt and weak, (Luke xxii. 32.) 
Curbing the headlong eagerness of youth, 
Honoring beauty but as born of truth, 

Out-humoring each freak (Prov. xiv. 29.) 
Of wayward nature, and, in order due, 

Living a faith beyond thy present view. 


Away over in Scotland lived little Hannah, 
a child who had very early been taught the 


great truths of the Bible. One day this child 
and her mother stood in the door watching 
the rain that was pouring down, just as it 
does here in our land sometimes, when it 
seems as if the windows of heaven are open. 
“Why, Hannie, | am always afraid of a del- 
uge,’’ said the mother, with a smile. 

The eight-year-old child looked up and ear- 
nestly replied, “Mind [remember] the bow, 
mother; mind the bow.’’ 

Well pleased was this mother with her lit- 
tle daughter’s faith, and she assured her that 
she really had no fears of a deluge. (Gen. 
ix: 8-47.).—Child’s Paper. 


ASCEND a step in choosing a friend.—Tal- 
mud. 
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By request. 
HERE AND THERE. 


Gone. 
Gone from the bloom and the gladness, 
Gone from the light and cheer, 
Gone from the love that was closest, 
Gone from the lips that were dear. 


On rolls the world with its singing, 
On with its work and its pride; 

But we'll meet not again with our darling 
In all the world, empty and wide. 


Under the snows we have laid her, 
Hallowed a chamber of rest ; 

Shut are the sweet eyes, and folded 
The hands on the death-frozen breast. 


Still are the feet that moved ever, 
On errands of mercy and grace ; 

Down in the gloom and the silence 
Hidden the beautiful face. 


Gone! and the home is so dreary, 
Gone! and the hearts are so rent; 
Gone from the paths that she brightened, 
Aye, with a tranquil content. 


How shall we fare on without her ? 
How reach the end of the day ? 
Shadows and darkness have gathered 

Thick on the desolate way. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Entered the mansions of glory, 
Safe in the bosom of God, 

Walking the highways of heaven, 
Free where the ransomed have trod. 


Free from the blighting of sorrow, 
Pure from the blighting of sin, 

White, after great tribulation, 
God, the fair city within. 


Satisfied there with the Saviour, 
Passed all the toil and the care ; 

Never again to be burdened, 
Never a heartache to bear. 


Young, with a freshness immortal, 
Blithe, with a rapture untold, 

Strong, with a life never ending, 
Home in the city of gold. 





Selected for “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Robert Tregelles. 


In relating some particulars of the last days 
of several young persons, children of Samuel 
and Rebecca Tregelles, of Falmouth, all of 
whom survived their exemplary mother, it 
should awaken pious reflections thus to ob- 
serve so many of one family early made meet 
for, and removed to that city which hath 
foundations, whose maker and builder is Uod. 
The natural dispositions of these young per- 
sons were very different—consequently their 
besetments were so; but the great physician 
to whom they applied knew how to administer 
to all their wants. 

The help of the Holy Spirit was not with- 
held from these sincere suppliants for its re- 
newing, sanctifying influence; and it will be 
seen, in the course of the following narra- 
tives, that they were, in their different meas- 
ures, enabled to witness a guod confession, 
and to lay down their heads in peace. 


Although there is not much to record re- 


specting Robert Tregelles, yet the lively faith 


and hope which supported him, during the 
progress of a very gradual consumption, ap- 


pear worthy of being briefly noticed. In him 














































the saying appears to have been exemplified, 
that “wisdom is the grey hair unto men, and 
an unspotted life is old age.’’ For though he 
had but just attained his sixteenth year when 
he was removed from this state of existence, 
his discretion was remarkable; a strict atten- 
tion to truth also, from very early childhood, 
stamped such frankness on his character as 
gave additional lustre to every part of it. 

As the disease gained ground, and he be- 
came sensible that it was not likely he would 
ever have to take an active part in the con- 
cerns of this life, his mind was evidently more 
and more stayed on the immovable Rock, so 
that he could contemplate the approach of 
death without dismay, trusting in that infinite 
mercy which had reached and was redeeming 
his soul. His views of himself were humble; 
but he appears, except on one occasion, to 
have had his blessed hope of eternal peace un- 
shaken. Having at that time given way to 
some speculation, he evinced by his manner 
that something distressed him. This led to an 
inquiry as to the cause, when he replied that 
he had been endeavoring to fathom a great 
mystery, namely: in what the joys of heaven 
could consist; and, not being able to come to 
any conclusion, he felt tried. 

He was answered: “Eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.’’ After ashort pause he 
expressed himself fully satisfied, and sensible 
that it was not profitable thus to dwell on such 
subjects, saying that he could entirely trust 
to Divine mercy, for, being in such hands, all 
must be well. 

After an almost imperceptible decline for 
more than a year, he was at length taken off 
rather suddenly, having only a few hours of 
increased illness. He had sat up the usual 
time on the tenth of the Fifth Month, 1815, 
and retired to bed without any symptoms 
of immediate dissolution; but very early the 
following morning the family were called 
up, and it was seen that life ebbed apace. 
Being dressed and laid upon the sofa, he re- 
marked more than once what a glorious morn- 
ing it was, which those around him considered 
as emblematic of the more glorious one which 
was about to rise on his soul. He desired 
one of his sisters to read, and when he 
could no longer speak showed evident marks 
of being still able to understand, pressing her 
hand and looking at her with great emotion on 
her reading that passage of Holy Scripture, 
“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of his saints,’’ his face beamed with heavenly 
peace; and as he passed gently away a sweet 
smile fixed on his countenance. 





CULTIVATE the habit of truth; let it become 
the very spirit of your life; it will strike all 
compromise with evil out of your life; it will 
inspire in all men confidence in you when they 
come to know that at all times and under all 
circumstances you will be as your custom is— 
truthful—J. F. Carson. 





The Gospel does not change from year to 
year, but the conditions which the Gospel 


the fresh witness of the Spirit of Truth. 





and baffled. 





meets are constantly shifting, and the meth- 
ods of Christian work will be adjusted to 
them rightly only as they are first adjusted to 


The Service of Faith. 


“Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 


The harmonizing of the individual with the 








social phase in the life and work of religion, 
or in other words, of duty to God with duty 
to man, evidently demands some statement, 
both broad and definite, of the nature and test 
of sin. That ‘‘ all unrighteousness is sin,’’ and 
that “ the will of God is the rule of right,’’ 
are indeed broad statements, but to mortal ap- 
prehension they are not definite. 
tion of those who earnestly believe that while 


The atten- 


“the letter kills’’ there is an unfathomable 


depth of meaning in every rightly-inspired 
utterance, the great value of which utterance, 
therefore, consists in the fact that it is at 
least ever-increasingly fathomable under the 
direction and dictation of the blessed reveal- 
ing Spirit, is invited to the above-cited em- 
phatic warning of the Saviour of men against 
the Service of Mammon. 


It is one of the direct results of Christian- 


ity, as the promoter of even man’s material in- 
terests, that the service of Mammon, as ‘“‘ the 
god of this world,’’ should be apparently (and 
even a positively, though not a relatively) en- 
larging service. 


It is through this fact that 
that false deity is enabled to ‘‘ blind the eyes 


of them that believe not” and to satisfy and 
smother their imperfect aspiration with a cor- 
respondingly imperfect progress. 
of mere traditional and educational attain- 
ment must continue to be enlarged, and its 
quality enhanced, as they have heretofore 


The scope 


been enlarged and enhanced until that crisis 


of the Divine counsel and government shall be 


reached, at which the transforming power of 
the tempter of souls shall be finally limited 
Meanwhile, were there no other 
argument for the fact of progress in the hid- 
den life and knowledge of the Church (‘* hid 
with Christ in God ”—Col. iii: 3), the still in- 
creasing plausibility and arrogance of evil 
would be a sufficiently conclusive one with all 
who discern that the highest power of the evil 
being is the counterfeiting power. The ad- 
vancing imitation implies an advancing model. 
Man is certainly in some sense “a religious 
animal.’’ Of Christ’s fulness ‘‘have we all 
received, and grace for grace’’ (Jno. 1:16), 
and it is wholly through the perversion of 
man’s natural graces that he who is called 
“‘the Man of Sin’’ “‘sitteth in the temple of 
God, showing Himself as God” (2 Thess. ii: 
3, 4). The term “ Mammon”’ appears to 
justly include and represent every faculty and 
resource which we may exercise and apply in 
our unassisted natural will “whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin’’—(Rom. xiv: 23), and so avoid 
that individual bearing of the cross of Christ, 
under whose marvelous ministration the law 
of sacrifice is ever found to be the law of in- 
crease.* 

Indeed, the vital fact seems not to have 
been duly adverted to by Christian teachers, 
that inasmuch as faith, and not vision, is the 
primary law of Christian life, there must be 
stages of faith corresponding to the progress- 
ive stages of that life, as being initiatory to 
the soul’s advancement in self-knowledge 


*This have I experienced concerning the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that it is an inward and spiritual 
thing, producing inward and spiritual effects in the mind. 

I. PENINGTON. 
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through the deepening apprehension of saving 
truth. For want of this observation the pro- 
fession of religion is too liable to lapse intu a 
mere refinement of worldly-mindedness. “These 
things have I spoken unto you,’’ said the Sa- 
viour, “that My joy might remain in you, and 
that your joy might be full.’’ The rule of the 
cross and of self-denial is a Divine expedient 
to prevent our relying upon the transient and 
inadequate means and shows of good and hap- 
piness,—to correct that “dwelling in the 
things which we have seen’’ (Col. ii: 18 R. v.), 
which is comparable to the depending upon 
the manna of yesterday. The doctrine of a 
present death and resurrection thus becomes 
necessary to a perfect definition of sin and of 
virtue. Through the power of the cross alone 
can “the law of the Spirit in life in Christ 
Jesus ’’ indeed “set us free’’ from that de- 
pendence on natural attainment or from that 
naturalistic apprehension of past revelation 
which must be to any “the law of sin and 
death,” and in the reading of which “even 
unto this day the veil is upon their heart” 
(2 Cor. ii: 15). 

Sin appears to be thus both broadly and 
strictly definable as the reveling or idle glory- 
ing in anything save in that cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ “by whom”’ (or “by which ’’), 
wrote the apostle, “the world is crucified unto 
me, and I unto the world.” As with the Jew 
and the Gentile so it would seem to hold good 
with the individual and the social poles, ele- 
ments or aspects of human life, that “both 
may be reconciled to God in one body ”’ only 
by the cross. The individual life is that by 
which the individual is being continually saved 
in following Christ and in leading society, 
each in his several gift and measure. Theso- 
cial life is that in which society, or the race 
of man as a whole, is being gradually saved in 
following the individual illumination, and so 
nearing the epoch when time with its illusions 
shall be left behind. The competition or an- 
tagonism of the social illumination with the 
individual is little or nothing else than the 
too-familiar contest and conflict between the 
practical and the ideal, or the conservative 
and the progressive. So stubborn is it that 
the loudest professors of spirituality and 
sanctity and the most ardent propagandists 
and revivalists are found in the very refine- 
ment of their selfishness to leave largely out 
of account the true social phase of Christian- 
ity and salvation, disclaiming with false or 
imperfect humility all aspiration for the un- 
ceasing growth of intelligence which it in- 
volves. In the cross of Christ is the law of 
sacrifice to be found the law of increase, even 
in the intellectual apprehension of Divine 
truth. Through it only can we leave the ru- 
dimentary principles of the doctrines of 
Christ and press on to perfection (Heb. vi.:1) 
or pursue that “better something ’’ already 
“provided” for that crowing era of full en- 
lightenment in which we may all be “made 
perfect ’’ together (Heb. xi: 40). This being 
assured to us as the rich resultant of faith 
and faithfulness, well surely may we give dil- 
igent heed to the warning, “ whatsoever is not 
of faith” (directly or indirectly) “is sin.” 
Surely, then, may our struggling human rea- 
son, as no discredited nor superannuated fac- 
ulty, still as of old go on, with child-like faith 
still moving in her van, to occupy and culti- 


vate new-found fields of truth, which, how- 
ever trite or familiar they may in turn be- 
come, would have been utterly inaccessible to 
a slothful or arrogant skepticism. 

But amid all the changes and revolutions of 
the knowledge which “vanisheth away ” one 
pioneer principle must shine forth with 
increasing clearness. The intellectual and 
social, or, so to speak, the feminine element 
or aspect of experience, while indeed discrimin- 
ating upon a broad view as being necessarily led 
by the spiritual and individual, must be nev- 
ertheless appreciated and honored as being the 
very element and aspect in which, in the de- 
terminate counsel of God, and with a rapidity 
proportioned to human devotion, that deeper 
and complimental one is to be made perfect. 
“This is a great mystery,” wrote the apostle 
in treating of the symbolism of matrimony. 
But that is a mountain, which in the matura- 
tion of church experience may have to be sur- 
mounted and passed beyond. To the ration- 
alist we have already had to denounce “a self- 
begotten faith;’’ * and to the papist we may be 
equally constrained to affirm the necessity of 
a self-conceived faith. May our “loins be girt 
about and our lights burning,’’ and we our- 
selves “like unto men that wait for their Lord 
when He shall return from the wedding ””— 
from that “restitution of all things ’’ which 
may be conceived to imply the harmonizing of 
the subjective and the objective through all of 
life’s competing qualities in a truly working 
subordination! For on all sides as yet our 
social intercourse and efficiency are closely 
beset and retarded by the lurking contrast 
and confusion of such pervading “qualities ”’ 
as reality and appearance,—as substance and 
form,—as truth and beauty,—as principle 
and plausibility,—as wisdom and knowledge,— 
as life and literature,—as science and art,— 
as right and might,—as inspiration and 
imitation,—as aspiration and attainment,— 
as duty and interest,—as cause and effect, — 
as faith and reason,—as theory and prac- 
tice,—as enthusiasm afd common sense,— 
as individual and society,—as supernatural 
and natural,—as spiritual and material, —as 
profundity and profusion,—or as mediation 
and atonement,—which all are to be made 
“one in Christ,’’ as truly as are manhood and 
womanhood. 

“The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib; but Israel does not know, my 
people doth not consider.’’ There is a life of 
faith or trust, which is implied in all the ser- 
vice of faith, and which is surely incompati- 
ble with that notion of an universal “struggle 
for existence,’’ which is assumed in our mod- 
ern philosophy, and to which accordingly may 
be traced much of the weak theology und of 
the false economy which largely capitivate 
modern society. May we be willing to go 
back to that virile Christianity of the New 
Testament in which we may find the ever-ad- 
vancing besetment of Satan to be met by an 
ever-rising function of miracle! “The Word 
of God is not bound.’’ 

But to minds which question or disregard 
the substantial existence of abstract princi- 
ples, it must be in vain to commend their la- 
tent power and wide applicability as determin- 
ing factors of character and custom. Never- 


theless they abide as the very skeleton facts 
on which are strung the mental sinews that 
respond beyond all artificial wire-working, to 
the true innervation of the body corporate, 
and which are so made indeed formidable to 
the natural man, as discriminating between 
shallow impulse or mere imitative enthusiasm, 
and searching, enduring service. 
RICHARD RANDOLPH. 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., Ninth Month, 1905. 
INCLUSIVE GRACE. 
“ Unto all riches of the full assurance of under- 
standing.”—Col. ii :2. 
Federate by forms before the time of Fox, 
Reposed each church as ina private box. 
Inactive to the mass 
Except by breaking its distinctive code, 
New terrors met it ever on the road, 
Developing, alas ! 
Against Truth’s progress a repugnance base 
Never instilled by God's inclusive grace. 
Delivered from this pass, 
Ecclesiastic into general law 
Later expands with unrelaxing awe. 
Doubts ever will harass 
Exploring ignorance, but cobwebs mere 
Restrain no more the march of faith sincere. 
R. R. 

















































































THE Locic oF HUMILITY. 

“Tn adream, in a vision of the night, He seal- 
eth their instruction that He may withdraw man 
from his purpose, and hide pride from man.”—Job 
xxxiii : 15-17. 

The life of logic, like the life of lust, 

Hath need surrender to the life of trust. 

Kach in its turn must reap 

Confusion dismal from the thought to know 

Originative grace is aught below. 

Revealed as in their sleep, 
New views of heavenly truth entrance the soul, 
Enticing still to one harmonious goal 

Religion’s docile sheep. 
So shall that flock, with David’s master-key, 
Throw wide the gates that bar the mystery 

Of Christ’s foundation deep, 

Nor shrink the doubt-defying word to tell 

Even of ever rising miracle. 

1905. R. R. 
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THE ANOINTING Sprrit.—A church genu- 
inely and earnestly aiming at God’s will is be- 
ing perpetually renewed. It is anointed with 
the unmistakable atmosphere of devotion to 
which God can respond. In such a church 
God does work because He can work. 

But a heart ever so willing is not for that 
reason a self-vriginating power. It becomes 
a power because in its willingness it makes 
room for the play of the Divine power. It is 
the Divine working through man which ac- 
complishes the Divine ends and purposes. And 
thus it is that the best of revival machinery is 
no more than machinery until the Spirit of 
God moves upon and through it. 

The whole value of the lampstand in the 
Temple would have been invalidated by the ab- 
sence of oil; the light of our human life is 
fed from the grace of God. It is the anoint- 
ing of his Spirit that is the spring of our 
spiritual well-being.” One may be ever so in- 
dustrious abovt the multiplied religious activ- 
ities of the church, its meetings and its phi- 
lanthropic enterprises; these are but the 
golden pipes, the channels through which the 
oil may come. To give light we must live 
close to the heart of God and have every ac- 
tivity of our own minds and hearts blessed and 
nourished by the closer communion of our 
spirit with his Spirit.—Christian Advocate, 



























































* The late Dr. Henry Hartshorne, in Friends’ Review. 
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Science and Industry. 


DOMESTICATED WHALES. —The leviathans of 
the deep of the class known as the sulphur 
bottom whale have been captured and domes- 
ticated by an eminent scientist and a new and 
profitable industry is promised, says the Mem- 
phis News-Scimitar. These cetaceans are the 
largest animals in the world and hitherto they 
have been pursued and killed for the sake of 
oil that they produced and the whalebone 
found in them. The huge carcasses were then 
thrown overboard as useless waste. Now all 
this is changed. Professor Muller succeeded 
in driving half a dozen whales into a narrow 
salt water inlet where he imprisoned them. 
Whales are very numerous on the coast of 
Newfoundland, where he is making his experi- 
ments, and it is not difficult to capture a suf- 
cient number of them. Once they were cor- 
ralled their favorite food was found for them 
in a sort of seaweed which grows in about 
twelve fathoms of water, and in a month’s 
time the animals became so tame that they 
would come for their food at regular intervals. 
In two month’s time they had become so do- 
mesticated that each one was given a name 
and it would come up whencalled. These ani- 
mals are warm-blooded mammalians and Pro- 
fessor Muller contrived a way of milking them. 
This was most difficult, and it was accomplished 
by getting them into the shallowest of water 
while the tide was up, where they were left 
stranded when the tide ebbed away. 

Each whale furnishes five to seven hogsheads 
of milk daily and they will come up at milking 
time like cows. The milk is very rich and of 
excellent flavor, and the butter and cheese 
made of it is said to be better than any that 
is made from the milk of other animals. A 
dairy has been established and this product 
will soon be put on the market. 

The tons of flesh of these animals that was 
formerly thrown away are being cured and 
canned, and it is said to be much like beef, 
but of a more delicate flavor. The huge 
bones are being ground up and converted into 
fertilizers, and are said to be very nourishing 
to the soil. Other parts of the body are con- 
verted into glue and a leather is made from 
the intestines which is said to be superior to 
any leather now on the market. BHesides this, 
strips three hundred feet in length have been 
obtained, which is found to be of great service 
for certain purposes. 

The milk is said to possess a remedial 
agency and can be used instead of cod liver 
oil. It possesses the sdme qualities and it is 
pleasant to the taste and smell. The enor- 
mous economy of this discovery cannot well 
be estimated, and the’strange tameness of the 
animals is little less than marvellous. After 
being shut up for six months or so they are 
made trusties and are permitted to go out to sea 
at will. They never stay more than a few hours, 
and when they return they usually bring one 
or more wild companions with them, and these 
in turn are domesticated. Professor Muller 
has a herd of fifty tame whales at the present 
time and is constantly adding to it. If the 
wild ones who come in are unruly and difficult 
to tame they are killed and their huge car- 
casses are converted into merchantable pro- 
ducts. 

Time was when cotton was looked upon only 
as valuable only for the lint which it produced. 


Now the oil is extracted and converted into 
numerous products and even the fibre is made 
use of. Time was when the whale was only 
valuable for the oil and elastic bones which it 
contained; now nothing is lost of its body. 
Subjecting these huge animals to the sway 
and support of man is a great undertaking 
and will add largely to the food products of 
the country.— Public Ledger. 





THE Mosquito 41ND WHAT WE ARE DOING 
To Him.—Under the title of ‘‘Our Worst 
Wild Animal,”’ Henry Beach Needham, writes 
in the County Calendar. 

Because of the serious and often fatal in- 
jury it inflicts on man, the most dangerous 
animal is the mosquito. Compared with the 
evil done by the insect pest, the cobra’s death 
toll is small. This venomous serpent is found 
only in hot countries, particularly in India, 
while mosquitoes know no favorite land or 
clime. Arctic explorers complain of them. 
In Alaska it is recorded by a scientist that 

mosquitoes existed in countless millions, 
driving us to the verge of suicide or insan- 
ity ’’ A traveler on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, when the snow was several feet 
deep, and the ice on the lake five feet in 
thickness, relates that ‘‘ mosquitoes appeared 
in swarms, literally blackening the banks of 
snow in sheltered places.’’ 

In the temperate zone this insect was, until 
recent years, considered more in the light of 
an exasperating pest. It is now known, how- 
ever, that malaria is due entirely to the bites 
of mosquitoes. But it is in the tropical 
countries that their deadliest work is done. 
There, it has been proved beyond question, 
the mosquitoes are responsible for the car- 
riage of yellow fever. If, in a yellow-fever- 
laden region, one were to live entirely in an 
enclosure carefully protected with proper 
screens—as certain entomologists did—there 
practically would be no danger from the dread 
disease, even if all other precautions were 
neglected. 

The crime committed by the mosquito 
against its innocent victim, man, is more in 
the nature of manslaughter than of murder, 
according to the authorities There is no 
premeditated malice. ‘‘A mosquito bites 
primarily to obtain food,’’ says a leading en- 
tomologist; ‘‘ There is neither malice nor ven- 
om in the intent, whatever there may be in the 
act.’’ There isn’t great comfort in the in- 
telligence conveyed by the scientist, nor in 
his further observation: 

“Theoretically, there would seem to he no 
reason why there should be any pain from the 
introduction of the minute lancets of the in- 
sects, and the small amount of blood-letting is 
usually a benefit rather than otherwise. Un- 
fortunately, however, in its normal condition 
the human blood is too much inclined to clot 
to be taken unchanged into the mosquito 
stomach; hence, when the insect bites, a mi- 
nute droplet of poison is introduced, whose 
function it is to thin out the fluid and make 


it more suitable for mosquito digestion. It 


is this poison that sets up the inflammation 
and produces the irritation or swelling.” 


As to the best methods to employ in ridding 


a country place, or any other region, of mos- 
quitoes, the directions furnished by Dr. L. O. 


Howard, the Government entomologist, who 





has been a careful student of the problem 
since 1867, are of great value: 

‘“Altogether, the most satisfactory ways of 
fighting mosquitoes are those which result in 
the destruction of the larvz or the abolition 
of their breeding places. In not every local- 
ity are these measures feasible, but in many 
places there is absolutely no necessity for the 
mosquito annoyance. The three main pre- 
ventive measures are the draining of breeding 
places, the introduction of small fish into fish- 
less breeding places, and the treatment of 
such pools with kerosene. These are three 
alternatives, any one of which may be effica- 
cious, and any one of which may be used 
where there are reasons against the trial of 
the others. 

‘‘The quantity of kerosene to be practical- 
ly used, as shown by the writer’s experiments, 
is approximately one ounce to fifteen square 
feet of water surface, and ordinarily the ap- 
plication need not be renewed for one month. 

The writer is now advising the use 

of ‘the grade known as lubricating oil, as the 
result of the extensive experiments made on 
Staten Island. It is much more persistent 
than the ordinary illuminating oils. 
On ponds of any size the quickest and most 
perfect method of forming a film of kerosene 
will be to spray the oil over the surface of the 
water. It is not, however, the great 
sea marshes along the coast, where mosqui- 
toes breed in countless numbers, which we can 
expect to treat by this method, but the inland 
places, where the mosquito supply is derived 
from comparatively small swamps and circum- 
scribed pools. In most localities people en- 
dure the torment or direct their remedies 
against the adult insect only, without the 
slightest attempt to investigate the source of 
the supply, when the very first step should be 
the undertaking of such an investigation. 

The introduction of fish into fishless breed- 
ing places is another matter. It may be un- 
desirable to treat certain breeding places with 
kerosene; as, for instance, water which is in- 
tended for drinking, although this has been 
done without harm in tanks where, as is cus- 
tomary, the drinking supply is drawn from the 
bottom of the tank. The value of most small 
fishes for the purpose of destroying mosquito 
larvee was well indicated by an experience 
described to us by C. H. Russell, of Bridge- 
port, Conn. In this case a very high tide 
broke away a dike and flooded the salt mead- 
ows of Stratford, a small town a few miles 
from Bridgeport. The receding tide left two 
small lakes, nearly side by side and of the 
same size. In one lake the tide left a dozen 
or more small fishes, while the other was fish- 
less. An examination by C. H. Russell in the 
summer of 1891 showed that while the fish- 
less lake contained tens of thousands of mos- 
quito larve, that containing the fish had no 
larve. The use of carp for this purpose has 
been demonstrated, but most small fish will 
answer as well. The writer knows of none 
that will be better than either of the common 
little sticklebacks (Gasterosteous aculeatus or 
Pygosteus pungitius).”’ 

Is mosquito fighting a success? This ques- 
tion is an all-important one, not only to the 
summer resident, but also to cities and towns 
contiguous to salt-water marshes, or to 


swampy lands, well suited for mosquito breed- 
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resting mosquitoes the insects fall into the cup | on Second-day evening, Eleventh Month 20th, 1905, 

and are destroyed. Those possessed of less | t 8 o'clock. ae oe 

energy daub their faces and hands with cam- Q a subject . eee Tt wea 
* s * uakerism. is meeting je ynaon 0 ° 

oe i a aeaes a rae | president of Guilford College, will speak on North 


1» Songs en ad h Carolina Yearly Meeting, of which he is clerk. 
slap!”—with irritation, mental as well as phys-| ‘Those interested, and especially the members of 
ical; for the latter, entomologists recommend | Round Tables and Reading Circles, are cordially 


household ammonia. invited by the committee to attend. 


ing. The answer is this: Mosquito control | 
is possible, actual extermination impossible 
with an insect that develops so rapidly. The 
“ Jersey mosquito, ’’ the unscientific name pop- 
ularly given to an insect of huge size and rav- 
enous appetite, has become famous. As a 
matter of fact, the species of mosquitoes 
found in New Jersey are no more rare or va- 
ried than those found on Staten Island or on 
Long Island. But until very recently the re- 
gion lying between Jersey City and Newark 
has been particularly favorable to the devel- 
opment of mosquito larve. It has been an- 
nounced in the press that mosquitoes have 
been driven out of the Newark meadows. This 
is an exaggeration, of course, but the work 
accomplished there is remarkable, and other 
infected regions may take heart from the 
marked success which has attended the efforts 
of Dr. John B. Smith, entomologist of the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Experimenting 
Station. 

The salt marsh lying within the limits of 
the city of Newark covers an area of about 
3500 acres. It extends from a point on the 
Passaic River to the mouth of Bound Creek, 
where it empties into Newark Bay. Its length 
is about eight miles and it has an extreme 
width of three miles. The Newark marsh 
problem was a very complex one. The mead- 
ows are cut into many sections by the several 
traversing railroads and by creeks; this ma- 
terially influences the drainage. The Peddie 
street sewer crosses the marsh in a straight 
line of about three miles from the city to the 
bay. This sewer is twenty feet wide, and its 
banks are from three to four feet above the 
marsh land. 

An experiment with machine ditching was 
made in 1903. The worst parts of the marsh 
were selected, and about 40,000 feet of 
ditches were cut. These ditches were six 
inches wide, two feet deep, and the drainage 
was perfect from the outset. The section of 
meadow thus drained became so dry in conse- 
quence that the grass growing there can now 
be cut by a machine in summer, whereas for- 
merly the hay could be mown only in winter. 
The work was so successful that the Newark 
Common Council appropriated $5000 to com- 
plete the mosquito drainage of the marsh. 

To fight intelligently, let it not be forgot- 
ten, the battle should be directed against the 
larve. These wrigglers are bred for aquatic 
life; therefore, it is to all standing water that 
attention should be directed. Mosquito larve 
will not breed in large ponds or in open, per- 
manent pools, except at the edges, because 
the water is ruffled by the wind. Any pool 
can be rendered free from wrigglers by clean- 
ing up the edges and stocking with fish. 
Every fountain or artificial water-basin ought 
to be so stocked, if it is only with gold-fish. 
The house-owner should not overlook any 
pond, however small, or a puddle of water, a 
ditch, or any depression which retains water. 

A half-filled pail, a watering trough, even a 
tin receptacle, will likely be populated with 
mosquito larve. Water barrels are favorite 
haunts for wrigglers. 

There are those, however, who will obsti- 
nately conduct their campaign against the 
adult mosquito. If energetic, such persons 
Will search the house with a kerosene cup at- 
tached- to a stick; when- this is held under 





















Tue Exruisive Power oF a Hicuen Ap-| _PaHownu. Mrsace ox Tuporarius WaLows 
FECTION. — A. friend gave a college student a ophilus and Fareedy Waldmeir sent to American 
pure, inspiring and elevating picture, and) Friends the following address:— 

asked him to hang it up in his room and keep| 4g my dear wife and myself are about to leave 
it there for one year. The young man prom-| the American Continent we look back with a sense 
ised to do so. But he cared more for worldly | of deep thankfulness to our Heavenly Father for 
things, for “a good time,’’ than for his studies. 


having permitted us to come over here once more 
Then he was not as careful as he should have | to plead the cause of the poor insane of Bible Lands. 
been about his pleasures. 


We have many reasons to be very thankful for all 
the friend was in the studept’s room one the Lord has done in our difficult mission for those 
day and saw the picture on the wall, in a 


—— deprived of their —- minds. 

; We are thankful and glad for having seen our 
place of honor, but clustered about it were dear Friends in Philadelphia and New York, and 
ee oma = Sage a =. = a = especially obliged to yaar os en Phila- 
of a questionabie Character. e beautirul | delphia, who have encouraged the Endowment Fund 
picture in the center seemed strangely out of | of the Mount Lebanon Hospital for the Insane, near 
place in such unhallowed company. Yet the | Beirut, Syria. 

young man appeared entirely unaware of any- We have had encouragement already in this re- 
thing unfit in the setting, as he spoke very spect, but, being yet far from its accomplishment, 
gratefully of his friend's beautiful gift. | neenireatFrendsandothers: Let wot be weary 

Six months later, however, = friend ‘the faint not. For God is not unrighteous to forget 
again in the student’s room. ere was t © | your works and labor of love which ye have showed 
picture still in its honored place on the wall, | towards his name in that ye have ministered to the 
but all the questionable prints were gone, and | Saints and do minister (Hebrew vi: 10.) 
in place of them hung other pictures, pure, re-| As we leave New York for Syria Tenth Month 31st, 
fining and beautiful, all of them in harmony | we say to all our dear Friends and fellow-workers, 
with the picture in the center. The friend | “God be with you till we meet again.” 
manifested much pleasure as he looked about Gigned) 
the room and saw the transformation. The THEOPHILUS AND FAREEDY WALDMEIER. 
young man said in explanation: “ You see, | 
couldn't leave those foolish things there be- 
side that ’’—pointing to the other’s gift—“the 
contrast was too dreadful. At first I did not 
see it; but looking at your lovely picture 
opened my eyes to the unfitness of the others, 
and I took them all down and burned them. 
Then I bought other pictures to hang up in 
their place; but they all ‘had to be pure and 
good, and in harmony with the one in the 
center.” 

It is always thus when Christ is taken into 
the chief place in the life. Everything that 
is not in harmony with his peerless beauty 
must go out, and only the things that are in 
keeping with the mind and spirit of Christ 
can have a place in the life.—J. R. Miller, in 
“Finding the Way.”’ 




















































CONTINUANCE OF “THE SELECT MISCELLANY.”— 
Through a long course of years The Select Miscellany 
was printed and largely distributed by our late 
valued Friend, Joseph S. Elkinton. Many received 
it gratuitously from him, while others who felt 
like contributing towards the expense of printing 
it, subscribed for one or more copies at the rates 
mentioned above. His aim was to prepare and cir- 
culate a paper which might be safely placed in any 
home; a paper free from anything of a pernicious 
nature; a paper of short, striking anecdotes of a 
religious or moral character. A number of per- 
sons who shared in his desire to circulate this kind 
of literature, aided in the work by subscribing for 
several copies, which they either personally placed 
in the hands of those in whom they were interested, 
or ordered them mailed to such individuals. 

With the decease of Joseph S. Elkinton, the 
query arose, whether the paper was sufficiently ap- 
preciated to warrant its continuance, and in view 
of the fact that if continued it must be on a pay- 
ing business basis, a note of inquiry was addressed 
to each subscriber. The responses to this inquiry 
have not been large in number, but those who have 
replied seem so anxious for it to go on, that it has 
been decided to keep up a paper on similar lines 
for one year, in the hope that its circulation may 
materially increase. It must be evident toall that 
the publication cannot be kept up on the strength 
of a few interested subscribers, but if every one 
who receives this copy would think of one individ- 
ual to whom the paper might profitably go for a 

Says a correspondent: “The spirits of such men | year, and would forward twenty-five cents for that 
as Charles Rhoads, Levi Cowperthwaite, Joseph S. | purpose, there would be no doubt as to the financial 
Elkinton, and Samuel Morris are deeply missed in| part of the experiment. This should not be con- 
our religious body,—and may the hands of burden- | strued into an appeal for funds, for, as stated, if 
bearers remaining be strengthened and their hearts | the paper cannot be maintained on business prin- 
comforted by the tender Saviour who is helping | ciples the publisher does not feel like soliciting 
and watching over them.” financial aid to carry it on. It does mean that 
subscriptions will be thankfully received from those 
who want the paper continued, and who desire to 
place it in homes where they feel it-may do good, 
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HE that begets thee owns thee, and has a 
natural right over thee. 







Items Concerning the Society. 


On the 11th instant the English Friends who 
have for several months been laboring throughout 
a large territory in this country departed by 
steamer from Philadelphia. Among those who 
came to witness their leaving was Jesse Mekeel 
from the Cayuga Lake region in New York State. 






















A meeting of the Philadelphia Quaker Round 
Table will be held in Twelfth Street Meeting-house 
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THE FRIEND. 





The publication having lapsed four months, sub- | Ph. D,, a native of Japan, begins a course cf six 
scriptions covering that period will be extended lectures on “The-Problems of the Far East.” His 
four months beyond the time for which they were | training and experience as an official of the Jap- 
paid. ; , anese Government enable him to speak with both 

With this statement, the publisher places the | interest and authority upon the relations of the 
matter in the hands of those who may be inter- | Far East to the Powers, as well as upon the inner 
ested, and awaits results. forces that are raising Japan t> so high a place 

Published monthly by the owner and editor, Wm. | among the nations. 

C. Cowperthwaite, No. 304 Arch Street, Philadel-| On First Month 2nd, Ramsay Muir, M. A., will 
phia, Pa. Price per year, in advance: One Copy, | begin a course of six illustrated lectures on “ Brit- 
25 cents; three Copies (to one address) 60 cents;| ish India.” R. Muir is visiting Philadelphia for 
six Copies (to one address) $1.00. the first time, but comes with a record of remark- 
: able success in University Extension work in Eng- 
land. He is a lecturer at Liverpool University and 
is connected with the staffs of the London and the 
Liverpool University Extension Societies. 
On Second Month 13th, Edward Howard Griggs 
will begin a course of eight lectures on “ The Po- 
etry and Philosophy of Browning.” E. H. Griggs’ 
previous courses in Philadelphia have established 
for him a reputation equaled by few other lecturers. 

In addition to the evening lecture there will be 
one afternoon lecture by J. Travis Mills on “ John 

fave oll on Second Month 5th. J.T. Mills is a 
prominent lecturer of the Cambridge University 
Extension Society. 

On Second Month 19th, Ramsay Muir will begin 
another course of six illustrated afternoon lectures 
on “ Types of Medieval Life and Thought,” in which 
he will discuss the more salient features of the so- 
ciety of that period,—Feudalism, the Empire, the 
Papacy, and Monasticism, among others. 





Gathered Notes. 


A Presbyterian medical missionary in Porto Rico 
treated not long ago thirteen hundred patients in 
a single month. 





Many Chinese Christians have given up their 
work at home in order to go to the Transvaal to 
labor as evangelists among the 40,000 Chinese 
coolies there. 





There is still a lot of sound philosophy in the old 
saying that for a free country to hold another in 
subjection is to enter upon a career of political 
demoralization. 





An Abyssinian nobleman being entertained in 
New York asked if the skyscrapers were built so 
high in order that the inhabitants might be nearer 
heaven when they pray. 











The threat that the elimination of brutality from 
football will eliminate the interest also is begin- 
ning to be heard altogether too frequently for the 
peace of mind of patriotic citizens. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD StaTEs.—On the 7th inst. elections were held 
in several States. In Pennsylvania William H. Berry, 
Mayor of Chester, the nominee of the Democratic, Pro- 
hibition and Lincoln parties for State Treasurer, was 
elected by a plurality of about 85,000. J. Lee Plummer, 
of Blair County, was his Republican opponent. 

Two years ago William L. Mathues, Republican, of 
Media, was elected State Treasurer by a plurality of 
284,797 over Joel J. Hill, Democrat. Last year Roose- 
velt carried Pennsylvania by 505,519. 

In Philadelphia, after a campaign in which was an un- 
precedented exposure of shameless corruption on the 
part of Republican officials, the people were divided on 
questions, in which the moral sense of the community 
was stirred as it has probably never been stirred before 
on a like occasion. The party in power was known to 
have actively protected crime for the purposes of profit, 
to have made a system of falsification of the registry 
lists and election returns, and to have manipulated con- 
tracts for work to be done for the city so that competi- 
tion was prevented. The uprising of the people against 
the organization which had for years been dominant in 
the city and state resulted in the election of the candi- 
dates of the reform party by a large majority and the 
endorsement of Mayor Weaver's determined efforts for 
the control of the city’s interests and a clean adminis- 
tration. The results of the election in this city has 
encouraged the friends of good government throughout 
the state, and beyond it. Governor Pennypacker has 
issued a call for a special meeting of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, to act upon reform measures. 

Wn. T. Jerome was elected District Attorney in New 
York City, having been chosen on account of his well- 
known character as ap upright and courageous officer 
and reformer, without the endorsement of any political 
party. McClellan, the former Mayor, appears to have 
been re-elected to that office, which, however, is con- 
tested by William R. Hearst, who claims a majority of 
votes, and that 50,000 fraudulent votes were cast. 

President Roosevelt has been appealed to by prominent 
Jews to use his influence on behalf of the Jews who are 
persecuted in Russia. In reply he has stated that he had 
been watching the course of events in the cities where 
the massacres had occurred with intense anxiety and had 
striven to find some way to mitigate the horrors of the 
situation. 

He said he had been appealed to from many sources 
during the last few days, not only on behalf of the Jews 
in Russia, but on behalf of the Armenians, Poles and 
Finns. 

In the conditions of social disorder which actually exist 
in Russia the President does not see that any action can 





Ian Maclaren retiring from the ministry, says 
that if he could begin his career over again he 
would preach shorter and more comforting ser- 
mons. But it isn’t too late to put his convictions 
into a circular letter and mail it to all recent 
graduates of the divinity schools. 





We Americans, says the New York Independent, 
submit to imposition to a degree that awakens the 
Englishman’s contempt. Men absolutely fearless 
in saying what they think do, from time to time, 
appear in Great Britain, as in France and in Ger- 
many. And for some reason or other they are 
scarce in the United States. 


The whole business of the Church, says F. A. 
Bisbee, is to make men, men of character, purity 
of heart, clearness of vision, power of spirit, su- 
premacy of soui and they will make a social order, 
solve our industrial and political questions, they 
will bring the kingdom of Heaven into the hearts 
of other men until Heaven is not a place to go and 
a time to be, but an ever-present reality. 





THE LAYMAN IN THE MODERN CHURCH.—President 
Faunce, at a meeting of the Boston Congregational 
Club, lately affirmed that all legitimate vocations 
are part of the processes of the kingdom of God, 
and that no business is secular, profane or worldly, 
unless it is done in a secular, profane and worldly 
way. Nevertheless, he deprecated the disposition 
of Christian business men to shift upon the minis- 
try all active participation in religious work. They 
have no right, he said, to substitute their checks 
for themselves any more than they have to leave 
to politicians the routine work of politics. 





THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. — The 
regular series of University Extension lectures 
began on third-day evening, Eleventh Month 7th, 
in Association Hall, with a lecture by William F. 
McDowell, Ph. D., on “Intellectual Friendships.” 
The other lectures as announced for Third-day 
evenings through the winter are of unusual inter-| be taken by this Government at present which will be of 
est. any benefit to the unfortunate sufferers, for whom he 

On Eleventh Month 14th, Toyokichi Iyenaga, ! feels such keen sympathy. 
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Manofacturers as well as coal and railroad companies 
in this State are storing anthracite and bituminous coal 
in view of possible trouble in procuring it next spring. 

The Bell Telephone Company, of this city, and the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Company, of New 
York, are placing 75,000 miles of wire underground be- 
tween Wilmington and New York. Thecost is estimated 
at $2,500,000, and more than 1500 men are at work. 
It is proposed to have 50,000 miles of wire in operation 
before the end of the year, although this depends largely 
upon the condition of the weather. 

It is stated that in 1904 the United States produced 
98 per cent. of the world’s known output of natural gas, 
the value of the product being $38,496,760. Four States 
—Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Indiana and Ohio—pro- 
duced 983 per cent. of the output in the United States, 
Pennsylvania leading with 47 per cent. of the total. 

The electric aluminum plant at Niagara Falls has now 
been in operation 10 years. {[t is stated that more 
aluminum is produced there than anywhere else in the 
world. In 1883 the total output of aluminum was only 
83 pounds; this country will this year produce 10,000,- 
000 pounds. 

FoREIGN.—Two important concessions have been made 
by the Russian Government to meet the demands of the 
people, viz: in removing General Trepoff who has ruled 
St. Petersburg with an iron hand, and in agreeing to im- 
mediate universal suffrage. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of the Government to allay the passions of the people, 
alarming reports are in circulation respecting the inten- 
tions of the revolutionary party, and great excitement 
attended with bloodshed has prevailed in several districts. 
The Czar has refused to grant self government to Poland 
and declares that a state of war exists in that country. 
The Jews throughout Russia are under great apprehen- 
sion of further massacres. 

A prominent Jew in this country states that 25,000 
Jews have been killed and 100,000 have been injured 
during the recent massacres in Russia. A concerted 
movement has been made by Jewish societies in this 
country to send aid to their coreligionists in Russia, and 
large amounts of money have been sent from England. 

It is stated that Count Witte has ordered a thorough 
investigation of all the Jewish massacres and other dis- 
orders in the interior, where the police, troops and 
officials are charged either with inciting or with abetting 
violence, and he is determined to have all the offenders 
removed and punished. 

A despatch from London of the 6th, says: Great crowds 
of women, with pinched faces and tattered garments, 
wives and other relatives of the horde of London’s un- 
employed, marched in a demonstration to impress Premier 
Balfour with the necessity of doing something to relieve 
their suffering and the starvation and misery of their 
little ones. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says: Practically all 
the Powers have now accepted the invitation of Emperor 
Nicholas to be represented at the second peace confer- 
ence, and the programme which Russia will submit for 
the consideration of the delegates at The Hague is being 
elaborated at the Foreign Office. The date of the con- 
ference has been tentatively fixed to occur in the Fifth 
Month next. 

General Morteza, the Persian Minister in Washington, 
has described the deplorable conditions existing in his 
country growing out of the cholera epidemic of 1904, the 
failure of the crops and the increase in the prices of the 
necessities of life. He said: “Two-thirds of Persia’s 
commerce is with Russia, and the war crippled our in- 
dustries. Each spring about 150,000 of our people go 
into the Caucasus to work, but the war and the internal 
disturbances have paralyzed even the agricultural pur- 
suits, and these men have earned no wages. The cholera 
has passed, the war is at end, but our people are stil! 
hungry. Their problem is to live through another year, 
trusting that their granaries may be filled next automo.” 

An experiment has recently been made in England for 
the purpose of demonstrating that agricultural opera- 
tions can be carried on continuously by night and day, 
with the aid of a gasolene motor. A trial was made on 
a field near Biggleswade, illuminated by an acetylene gas 
lamp. Two 6-foot mowers were attached to a gasolene 
trailer, and it is stated that fifteen acres were cut in the 
remarkably short time of three hours, thirty-five minutes. 





NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil! 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.48 and 432p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 Pp. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 1l4a- Epwarp G. Smepiey, Supt 
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